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Emotion in Pictures 

Idealism in Art 
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By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 



IN ART we are limited in our -enjoyment 
since we can use but one of our senses. 
This is the artist's opportunity, for he 
seeks to find a substitute for the others, and 
in doing this he sometimes goes to an ex- 
treme and sacrifices everything thSt inter- 
feres with the suggestion of emotion. 

You and I and an artist sketch a winding 
road; our pictures are commonplace; there 
is nothing in them, but the winding road 
suggests a tallyho to the artist: He sees 
the dust in the distance, the frightened birds 
rising, the villagers rushing to see it pass. 
He catches the emotion of excitement and 
puts it in the picture, and it is this that at- 
tracts us in the picture, not the winding read. 
On studying it out you will usually find that 
the thing which holds and charms you is an 



attached element seen by the artist and in- 
cluded in his work, in addition to that which 
the ordinary onlooker would have seen. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand people would not see it or believe 
he had seen it ; even an artist might doubt it. 

A few examples of different emotions 
put in pictures by the artist may suggest 
others to you. Turner in his "Rain, Steam 
and Speed" at the Tate Gallery, London, 
gives the greatest feeling of rushing move- 
ment through the atmosphere that I know 
of in any picture. He gained this by using 
brown in painting the bridge, thus bring- 
ing it far into the foreground. Then he ac- 
cented the speed of the train, crossing on 
the bridge by a rain storm. 

In telling a sad story the painter uses a 
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depressed, a drooping formation and cre- 
ates a dull, sad picture. In a recent exhi- 
bition of pictures by men who scorn tradi- 
tions, I saw what was supposed to be a gay, 
sparkling winter scene ; a pond full of skat- 
ers, bright sunlight ; everything to make for 
joy and gaiety, but it was sad and weary. 
Every line was a downward curve. . The 
tree in it, of weeping willow formation, the 
men's shoulders and arms took a doleful 
turn, and it looked like a funeral skating. 

A woman seated at a piano, a man turn- 
ing the music, a light casting a mellow tone 
of color over all, should suggest the feeling 



that you have looked in upon a pleasant 
musical evening. 

The emotion in a picture is often en- 
hanced by the character of the spot and 
place. A cobbler's shop, one of the kind 
where workmen's shoes are repaired; the 
old shoemaker with gray hair, handling a 
new piece of leather and repairing a pair 
of old shoes, with actual dirt on the soles ; 
the color of the whole would be that of the 
dirty soles of the old shoes and rusty nails 
lying about. In a similar way the artist 
makes use of a sort of material poetry; in 
the portrait of a man well painted every- 
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"UN JOUR D'HIVER EN NORVtGE" 
By Fritz Thaulow (Norwegian) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



thing creates a feeling of a collective local 
emotion, which would bring the hat, the 
whiskers, the coat, the shirt, the face and the 
hair all in one general tone. The back- 
ground should be complementary to this 
local emotion. As an example, let us take a 
coal barge; here the boatman poling the 
canal boat would in all probability be of a 
dark color, say a sort of slate color, and the 
background, the boat, the pole, etc., would 
all be painted in a color complementary to 
this collective local emotion. Or take a 
beardless or whiskerless fisherman ; the 
local tone of the face, hat, shirt, etc., should 
be less of the color of the whiskers or beard 
than in the first example stated. 

In a Scotch woman's portrait the purple 
slate color of the thistle, if dextrously used, 
might create the emotion. By way of con- 
trast, heat on a chilly day or evening may be 
conveyed by the red brilliancy of the color 
of the fire on the hearth. 

Children, little children, out in the coun- 



try amidst flowers growing near the border 
of a stream, if their faces were painted with 
the same colors as the flowers, with the 
youthful strength and health of flowers 
growing in a healthy and moist soil, would 
create emotion in character with the spot. 

The color emotion of a picture with a 
flock of sheep in a stubble field where the 
soil is rich, the sky moisture-laden, and the 
animals healthy and fat, can be easily 
reached by taking a bit of the color of the 
sky, of the stubble in the field, and of the 
sheep with their black feet. 

A longshoreman unloading a coal boat 
falls overboard into the dust-covered water 
of the river or canal ; a picture of hard labor 
working for our comfort and pleasure; all 
painted in a dark monotone of dirt. If this 
were painted in bright and brilliant colors it 
would lack feeling and strike a note of dis- 
cord. Or again an aged woman early in 
the morning after an all-night's vigil. The 
sentiment is found in the color. The all- 
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"BRASSERIE DE CAMPAGNE" 
By Max Liebermann (German) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



night vigil has tired her out; she is worn 
and hungry and the color of the picture 
should be that of an old, worn-out and dirty 
cloth. This would suggest the emotion in a 
practical, strong and forcible way. 

An old fisherman with his nets of brown, 
the touch of wet added by the shiny fish; 
the man's old jersey of a dark green makes 
a strong and healthy picture without a touch 
of weakness or of mawkishness about it; 
it is an example of a very healthy senti- 
ment; labor, healthy, independent old age, 
providing food for the public. 

This emotion frequently hovers close 
upon sentiment. A five o'clock tea with a 
woman leaning over toasting bread ; eve- 
ning firelight, the browns that of the toast- 
ed bread, the other colors taken from the 
color of a tea rose, would appeal to a cer- 
tain English sentiment anywhere. 

— 22 



In Art, whatever is false carries within it, 
no matter how attractive, the seeds of de- 
cay. It inevitably dies. It serves its turn, 
and then — becomes a nuisance. It is killed 
by its own popularity. This we have all 
seen often in the "story" picture beloved by 
the English, who enjoy illusion (in pic- 
tures;* and like to have their sympathies 
aroused, as in a drama; whereas illusion is 
one of the most vulgar and easy devices 
open to the employment of the artist. A 
desire for "illustration," in one form or 
another, with some apparent or tellable 
story woven into it, regardless of the quality 
of line, color, or composition in which it is 
expressed, is, I think, the weakness in their 
critical appreciation. Moreover, they can- 
not readily be brought to see that Art is not 
necessarily restricted to the pleasant and 
smooth aspects of life. Instead of desiring 
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to find an echo of their own experience, 
they look for a pleasing contradiction. One 
who tells them the sober truth is a cynical 
or pessimistic, pestilential fellow. Dickens' 
melodramatic untruths are more palatable 
than Thackeray's nearer approximations. 
On the other hand we .Americans prefer 
landscapes — find the reason yourself. 

In suggesting the religious emotion there 
is always the risk to the artist that in trying 
to rise to the sublime he may only become 
bombastic ; or again he may^ fall into the 
opposite extreme, and by dint of aiming at 
truth and simplicity alone, eliminate ideal 
sentiment. People go in throngs to the 
theater to see a religious drama. The ten- 
dency is a singular one, in this age of elec- 
tive indifference, and is difficult to analyze. 
Whatever the cause, it is wielding its influ- 
ence on art, for one of the curious symp- 
toms of our time may be found in the tre- 
mendous power swayed by the work of the 
artist, inspired by a wholesome desire to in- 
terpret legends of piety upon canvas. 



Abroad a number of religious subjects are 
annually to be seen at the salons and at 
home our Tanner is a notable example of a 
painter who works in perfect sincerity to 
arouse our religious emotions. 

Art which makes no challenge, which 
makes no man think, no woman feel, is per- 
haps good, but it is not great. To realize 
the discretion necessary for an artist to ex- 
ercise look back to some of your own ex- 
periences, when, unconsciously perhaps, you 
used yourself as a canvas very much as the 
artist uses his. Let us suppose you a man 
of forty, dark eyes and hair, as a back- 
ground ; dress yourself in a sharp grey and 
you look a bit smart; a whipcord of steel 
color makes you a muddy individual to be 
passed by unnoticed. A snappy, clever man 
will look timid and poor in brown, while if 
you want to look brazenly opulent put on 
dark blue. 
Bonheur, Rosa (French) — "Labourage en 

Nivernais." 

Her first great success in Paris was 
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"RET OUR DE LA P£CHE" 

By Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida (Spanish) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



through this picture. That it was deserved 
seems affirmed by the fact that it has been 
continuously exhibited for over sixty years, 
and the crowd still pronounces it a chef 
d'oeuvre. Its beauty lies in its absolute 
truth; everything is very simple, an every- 
day scene, men and oxen occupied with 
their ordinary work. It is all so natural; 
you feel that the men and oxen are tired. 
The earth smokes, the oxen are sweating. 
You wish the man would stop worrying the 
poor, heavily yoked beasts with his pole. 
The emotion is perfect; in a word, the 
painting is alive. They could not plow that 
soil if it were dry. So as it is turned over 
it has the wet, moist appearance of brown 
reddish earth, and this in contrast with the 
bluish sky completes a strong separation of 
the two. 

The whole effect is produced by the 
brown red below the orange and white in 
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the middle, and the blue above. The cattle 
are white and orange, a lighter color than 
the earth. Had they been the same color as 
that of the soil, they would not have gone 
up and the effect could not have been pro- 
duced. 

In the background towards the horizon, 
is an undulating hill. The sky is warm with 
scattered clouds cleverly constructed in' a 
very airy manner. 

I think this picture compares very favor- 
ably with Paul Potter's "Bull" at the 
Hague. .There the ?;nimal stands out 
against too hard a sky; he has no relation 
to the circumambient atmosphere. 

One can well believe that Rosa Bonheur 
preferred animals to men, although I be- 
lieve she was the only woman officially al- 
lowed to wear men's clothing in France. 
Collin, Raphael (French) — "FloreaV 3 

On the tender greens and flowers of the 
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first awakening of spring, in the early hours 
of the day, lies "Floreal," her eyes slightly 
veiled from the sun that shines upon her 
milky white body. Her undulating, supple 
body, graceful in its outlines, is chaste as 
a sweet love song. The exquisite tonality, 
the charm and delicacy of the white and 
rosy flesh color make il one of the most 
beautiful out-of-door nudes in the modern 
French school. Collin might have given 
her a little more hair and so made her head 
seem younger, for, of course, "Floreal" is 
young. 
Thaulow, Fritz (Norwegian) — (t Un jour 

d'hiver en Norvege." 

Thaulow has given a great 
many beautiful interpretations 
of nature to the world. His 
moonlight scenes, his streams 
of running water and the cold 
gloom of his banked-up snow 
pictures enrich many a collec- 
tion. His first success was in 
his snow scenes; just before 
his death I had a letter from 
him saying that he had held a 
most successful exhibition of 
snow scenes. So here is a 
man who followed the line of 
his first success. He painted 
snow like one who knew and 
loved it, and I shall never for- 
get the charm of the two fas- 
cinating glimpses of snow at 
the Museum at Hamburg, 
Germany. They are but frag- 
ments, one a seat in a park, 
the other a bit of roof, both 
deep-laden with soft, delicate, 
but cold, snow. 

In "Un jour d'hiver en 
Norvege" we feel the stillness 
of the snowy landscape; the 
air is heavy with moisture. 
On a clear, bright, crisp sum- 
mer day, when everything 
overhead is a deep and bril- 
liant blue, the earth and 



heavens are far apart, but in this there 
is a denseness in the clouds which brings 
the heavens close to the earth. Against 
this sky the hills and naked trees stand out 
blackly. In the distance the village of red 
houses and the moving groups of people 
add a note of life to the otherwise some- 
what gloomy scene. The brushwork is at 
once delicate, strong, free, forceful and 
broad, the whole a beautiful harmony. 
Liebermann, Max (German) — "Brasserie 

de Campagne! 3 

A very sane study of plein air, an actual 
scene showing one side of hard life. The 
dull gloomy coloring is appropriate; the 
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"CIGOGNES FAISANT LA SIESTA" 
By Phillipe Rousseau (French) 

— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



rough clothes, the heavy shoes, the uncom- 
fortable benches and unpainted tables show 
life as these men live it. It is perhaps a 
prosaic side of life and not over-interest- 
ing, but it has its place and has brought a 
great many people of a class usually diffi- 
cult to interest in art, to an appreciation of 
it, for in his work he portrays them. He 
placed upon canvas their own figures . with 
their own heavy, expressionless faces, faces 
very true to life. This work is intensely 
personal and is striking in its representa- 
tion of men engaged in pleasure after hard 
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physical tol. It is a dull and 
heavy scene were it not re- 
lieved by the foliage. 

Liebermann is one of Ger- 
many's big men. 
Guillaumet, G. (French) — 

"La Seguia." 

This is supposed to be at 
the edge of an Arabian vil- 
lage; the suggested straight 
streets are in shadow. A 
young girl standing with a 
jar upon her shoulder, talk- 
ing to a little girl seated at 
her feet, is silhouetted clearly 
against the early evening sky. 
A bridge made of a hollow 
tree crosses the water in the 
foreground. The forest of 
palms gives a long, cool, 
clear, emerald line against the 
sky. 

Guillaumet's values are ex- 
act, meaning that each thing 
is given its correct relative 
value. His light is beautifully 
diffused. In his "Fileuses 
Ardbes" one finds the same 
qualities. 

SOROLLA Y BASTIDA, JOAQUIN 

(Spanish). 

Americans, through the 
public spirit and generosity of 
Mr. Archer Huntington, had 
^^ their first opportunity to see 

the works of this Spanish painter in 1909, 
when they were shown in the museum that 
Mr. Huntington gave to the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America. New York went wild 
over them, the first and only time within the 
memory of man when such a thing has hap- 
pened there — over pictures. The general 
enthusiasm created more enthusiasm, until 
to suggest a criticism put one beyond the 
pale. Practically every picture was sold. It 
was said those taken by the Metropolitan 
Museum had been refused as a gift by the 
same institution not lone before. Such was 
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the enthusiasm that there was bound to be 
a reaction, and now many owners, having 
found that their Soroilas kill their other 
pictures, are wondering just why all the 
excitement. 

Sorolla's strength lies in his palette, his 
subjects please; the hot sunshine, the beach 
and its wet sand, groups of naked children, 
some on the beach, some submerged in the 
water, with the background of the sea; 
great sails flapping in the wind, their vivid 
whiteness in strong contrast against the 
azure sky ; fishermen hauling in their boats, 
etc. 

He is bold in his landscape work, has a 
remarkable eye for the scenery and people 
of Spain, and while he has painted in dif- 
ferent parts of his country, we believe that 
his happiest results have been 
achieved in his frank, sincere 
and lucid glimpses of shore 
scenes. 

There is no hesitation in 
his work; his effects in color, 
tone, light c>nd shadow are all 
spontaneously expressed ; all 
are bathed in atmosphere, vi- 
brant, fresh. There is never 
a feeling of deadness, lack of 
air or want of breathing 
space. 

tc Le ret our de la peche" is 
of great size, but it is painted 
with a robust conscience, an 
original art, an execution 
magistral ard firm. These are 
simple fishermen, who, after 
having filled their nets, are 
getting ready to unload their 
spoil. The boat, with an old 
sailor working at the sail, is 
being drawn to shore by a 
superb pair of bullocks. The 
sky is blue and the only con- 
trary color is the brown of 
the bullocks. The bullocks be- 
ing brown, dry in every sense, 
make them very stationary 



looking. The brown color resists the eye 
very forcibly, so the water and sky are by 
contrast much more moist in appearance. 

The green bit of yoke on the bullocks 
makes you feel that you are standing on 
green land towards which they are ap- 
proaching. It makes the scene twice as big 
as it really is, because in your mind you 
add space and land to the right beyond the 
limit of the frame. Beyond are two little 
boats ; they make the scene go back much 
farther because they are right straight in 
front of you. If they were to the right 
or left in the picture, you would not see 
them so much. They are pulling the boat 
up towards the right. The waves are help- 
ing; they are beating it up from the back. 
The man in the boat is hot, the hats of the 
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"LA PLACE DES PYRAMIDES" 

By Joseph De Nitis (Italian) — Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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LE PAYE DES MOISSONNEVR8 
By Leon L'hermitte (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



other" men add to this feeling of heat. 
Notice the upper part of the canvas, it 
covers about one-third. You feel a blue 
strata running across the middle, the sec- 
ond third; you feel red and yellow in the 
lower third ; the sail, yellow in color, adds 
transparency to the whole. 

"Les Vendanges" lacks character; he has 
candified it with sweet colors, which is un- 
usual in Sorolla, for he gives more the im- 
pression of brass band music where the 
orchestrations are made from the point of 
veiw of noise, which is all top and bottom 
melody and bass, rather than sweetness. 
Rousseau, Phillips (French) — "Cigognes 

faisant la Siesta." 

A corner.of a basin of water, two white 
storks with black-tipped wings,, standing on 
the rose marble curb; at the left a vase of 
faience, back of them a marble bench sur- 
rounded by a rhododendron-covered balus- 



trade. It is this balustrade that suggested 
to me that color should always go with the 
form and "form with the color. Here we 
have a. balustrade, undoubtedly built more 
than a hundred years ago, painted with a 
polish and brilliancy of color as if it had 
been built but yesterday. It is clearly a 
studio picture and after a glance at it we 
pass on and forget that we have ever seen it. 
Carlandi (Italian) — "Paysage" 

Wrong kind of sky, to accompany a 
picture of ripening grain, for it is too damp. 
Nozal (French) — "La Land e d'or." 

Has talent, but here it appears as if he 
had abandoned searching, stopped improv- 
ing and. had become self-satisfied. It's the 
work of a man who has seemingly been 
painting and painting -,more or less the same 
sort of thing for a long time. His cattle, 
cows, look like elephants in size; his trees 
are too small and his background has been 
28 — 
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blocked in. It is not a bad or even a very* 
poor picture, as it is a fair average work 
of the men who simply slash in their work. 
For instance, his blue sky is strong and 
very well done, and the canvas, judged 
collectively, is as good as many another. 
Nitis, Joseph de (Italian — "La place des : ' : - 

pyramidesf 

A picture of the end of a disagreeable 
day in Paris; old buildings, grey sky, grey 
streets with Parisian women in gay clothes 
by way of contrast. 

The view it from the street and gives a 
glimpse of the ruins of the palace of the 
Tuileries and the beginning of the garden 
and the statue of Jeanne d'Arc. At the left 
the scaffolding surrounds the Pavilion of 
Marsan, which is being reconstructed. 
There is a confusing mass of carriages, 
omnibuses and pedestrians along the Rue 



de Rivoli. In the foreground are some of 
the familiar sights of Parisian streets, the 
orange seller, the blanchisseuse, the small 
child and the dog. The grey sky goes well 
with the grey stones and the whole is a 
very good picture. 
Hebert, Ernest (French) — "La Malaria/' 

This picture was sent to the Salon in 
1850 by Hebert upon his return from Italy. 
He was young to have felt all the melan- 
choly disenchantment of existence that he 
put into this vision of dreamy and suffering 
women. There is a great and an unfathom- 
able pathos in their deep-set eyes, their col- 
orless faces, their infinite languor. The 
boat glides over the black water of the river, 
under a heavy, stormy sky, carrying its list- 
less load of Italian peasants. 

This picture is over sixty years old and 
still holds our interest because of the artist's 




"EN 'A? ANT" 

By d'Alfred Phillip Roll (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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"LA FERMIBRE" 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



By Alfred Phillip Roll (French) 



clear conception. Look from this to Carolus 
Duran's "Le Pomrniers" and see the differ- 
ent quality of air you would breathe if you 
were in one place or the other. Note the 
difference in the greens of the two pictures. 
It would be difficult to draw a healthy 
breath here. The greenish blue trousers ac- 
cent all the dolefulness of the rest. If this 
picture were to be shown in a bright frame 
it would further intensify the look of lassi- 
tude, tiredness and sickness which already 
pervades everything. 

Many critics affect disdain before mili- 
tary pictures and class them in an inferior 
position, but art is a question of taste. In 
fact, it is all taste, a matter of personal 



selection. All things may be- 
come everlastingly beautiful, 
even a drunken man, a dog, a 
house, a pail of skimmed milk. 
It is of no moment as to what 
material is used ; it is the use 
of this material whatever it 
may be, with proper knowl- 
edge, that counts ; it is only a 
means with which to inter- 
pret the artist's visions and it 
is only as visions that they are 
of value to us. 

So with military pictures. 
In France they are bound to 
hold a large place in the exhi- 
bitions and museums, for 
military life plays a large part 
in every Frenchman's life. 
Every single person you see 
in France has been a private 
soldier, with the exception of 
those few thousands who 
have gone to special schools 
and have received their com- 
missions without passing 
through a barrack room. If 
you dine with friends in 
Paris, not only the man who 
drives your cab and the ser- 
vant who opens the door for 
you, but every one, rich or poor, whom you 
pass in the street (save the older people 
who had not come under the laws when 
they were young) and all the well-to-do 
men at the dinner table, save such as 
may have been from their youth military 
officers by profession, have been private 
soldiers treated in no respect differently 
from other private soldiers. He has ex- 
perienced the rough and brutal but exceed- 
ingly salutary life of the barrack room, 
never for less than one year, usually for 
two, and sometimes for three and more. 
Even officers in uniform, a very large pro- 
portion of them, have risen from the ranks 
ind have this acquaintance of a private sol- 
30 — 
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dier's life as the sharpest part of their ex- 
perience and memory. 

The effect of such a universal system is 
incalculable. It means that the whole pub- 
lic opinion of the nation is a military opin- 
ion. A Frenchman knows arms as an 
American knows baseball, and every rank 
of society is equally acquainted with mili- 
tary life in its hardest form. One of the 
most remarkable demonstrations of patriot- 
ism I remember ever having seen was in 
Paris not long ago. Early in the afternoon 
a review of the garrison of Paris was held 
at Vincennes and the forty thousand sol- 
diers were still marching back to barracks 
up to seven in the evening. Three-quarters 
of the huge crowd at Vincennes waited to 
escort the troops home. Along the boule- 
vard an hour or two later one 
heard tramping, cheers, and 
bands in the distance. Then 
a small civilian army came in 
sight, marching in time, and 
more or less in self-imposed 
rank and file, with a swarm 
of cyclists hovering around. 
All had walked, or slowly cy- 
cled, the whole way from Vin- 
cennes with the troops, and I 
saw hundreds of women in 
their Sunday best, who had 
also tramped with, the . sol- 
diers. Each regiment was 
preceded, followed, and en- 
tirely surrounded by a march- 
ing crowd, and the officers on 
horseback were often com- 
pletely hemmed in by men and 
boys. 

All this crowd marched 
along, cheering and shouting 
when the band rested, and 
singing when it played. All 
along the boulevards other 
crowds lined the pavements, 
and cheered and waved their 
hats whenever the regimental 
colors went by. At every 



barracks thousands more waited hours to 
see the troops go in, and cheered wildly 
when the regiment marched up. 
Roll, Alfred Phillip — "En Avant." 

So why should they not be interested in 
seeing military pictures? It was Alfred 
Philhp Roll (French) who opened this field 
to the "Crowd/' He told his story in "En 
Avant/' in a new way very much as Zola 
told his, from the point of view of the 
crowd. "En Avant" is rather different 
from the usual battle scene ; it is war as the 
crowd knows it. Under a grey, rainy sky 
are troops of infantry going forward. The 
dead body of a mule impedes their way and 
suggests that the battle has taken place 
near by.' The "ambulance seems to be travel- 
ing a rough road. - A. mounted officer is pre- 




"ETUDE DE JEUNE-FILLE" -Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
By Alfred Phillip Roll (Freiich) 
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"LE CHRIST MORT" 
By Alphonse Legros (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



ceded by an old peasant acting as guide. 
The reds are grey, and the greys are dull ; 
a cold morning, the mist envelopes a world 
of soldiers who seem to concur in looking 
cross at an episode, in a little war. That is 
what one would say if the picture were not 
by Roll, but sympathy Is there to lighten 
and change all this. If the reds are grey it 
is because the artist has wished them to be; 
he has made the pantaloons to accord with 
the day, still uncertain. 

The work is harmonious in spite of im- 
perfections. The landscape at the back, 
awakening to the first rays of a still pale 
sun, is very beautiful and a very big piece 
of painting. There is, perhaps, very little 
light in it. Men who ought to go forward 
have the air of going backward. 

"La Fermiere" is a young bareheaded 
blonde peasant, arms and shoulders uncov- 
ered. You would never for one moment 
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imagine her one of Marie Antoinette's La- 
dies of Honor masquerading as a milk maid, 
nor for a model from a Paris studio. She 
is country in face and figure. As she comes 
towards you, she swings in her right hand a 
pail of white metal, filled with milk. Corset 
and skirt of grey, apron of coarse cloth, 
heavy shoes. Back of her a great cow of 
life size is standing in an open field and in 
full sunshine. There ii no movement in 
the beast, no special thought in the maid. 
The artist has intended it merely as a study 
of form and type, of flesh, hair, verdure, 
open air, and light, and as such it is start- 
ling. It is full of frank freedom and vigor- 
ous brushwork. 

Under the simple title of "Etude de 
Jeannc-fille" Roll gives us another example 
of his originality with all the characteristics 
of his style. It is a portrait of not only the 
features but also of a disposition instinct 
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with charming modesty and sincerity. The 
freshness of tone speaks to you like a bou- 
quet of lovely flowers. 

Legros, Alph'onse (French) — "Le Christ 

rnort." 

M. Legros had exceptional opportunities, 
mostly made by himself, to become the all- 
around artist that he was. As a boy of 
thirteen he worked with an Italian house 
painter who colored images; from this to 
the studios of several decorators was but a 
step, but a step in the right direction, for 
when the stripling gravitated to Paris it was 
to place himself under Cambon, the scene 
painter. In Cambon's atelier the merits of 
the young provincial were not long in mak- 
ing themselves felt. Legros' powers of 
draughtsmanship would have been notice- 
able anywhere, and to his natural gifts he 
added an earnestness of purpose beyond his 
years. Living frugally, the youngster not 
only contrived to earn his living, but sub- 
mitted himself to the onerous academic 
drilling offered by the ficole des Beaux- 



Arts. Nor did his schooling end here. 
Studying under the painter Belloc and later 
with Lecoq de Boisbaudran the student was 
all unconsciously fitting himself for the pro- 
fession of teaching which he practiced with 
such signal success in after life. 

Most of his work (which was really 
teaching) was done in England, where he 
became a naturalized citizen, marrying an 
Englishwoman. He was a man of great 
accomplishments and genuinely interested 
in all branches of painting, sculpture and 
design. 

In "The Dead Christ" he is simple, sin- 
cere, lofty. The picture is sombre in color, 
as it should be, for it is in the color of 
death, but as we look upon the face of the 
Savior our sense of woe is obliterated and 
our emotion grows stronger and stronger 
the longer we look. Nothing obtrudes it- 
self ; it is austere and imposing, and assur- 
edly we would not have it otherwise. 

Morbelli (Italian) — "L'osile de Nuit." 
No other painter in the Luxembourg pre- 




"L'ASILE DE NUIT" 
By Morbelli (Italian) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg,- Paris 
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"GARDE USE D'OIES" 

By Pluigi Chialiva (Italian) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



sents a subject akin to this very simple one. 
The dim light falling from lamps upon the 
two widely separated, very weary, very 
poor, half-sleeping men, the exceedingly 
well pointed long rows of empty benches, 
conveys, with no conscious effort or pre- 
tentiousness, a curious air of silence and de- 
sertion, an impression of the utter loneli- 
ness of these two remaining inmates of this 
asylum for the poor. Morbelli is a tonalist 
and painted this scene in the color of old 
and worn-out things. 

. Chialiva, Pluigi (Italian) — "Gardeuse 

d'oies" 

A very magnetic goose girl, easily posed 
at the edge of a lake watching her charges 
but thinking of other things. The geese are 
as dignified in their movements on the rip- 
pling, glistening and very wet water as is 
the girl in her pose. In the distance on an 
islet are the rest of the flock. 



Balestrieri, L. (Italian) — "Lis ease." 

This portrait of a young woman reading 
is bold and strong with easy grace of com- 
position. The admirable sense of tone, the 
surface value of the textiles are all qualities 
that make it interesting. He has not paid 
much attention to her clothes beyond the 
bow at her chin, drawing our attention to 
the head. The hair, as it frames the face, 
is very good. 

Cottet, Charles (French) — "Rayons du 
Soir." 

A beautiful interpretation of a somewhat 
thick atmosphere. It is a happy combina- 
tion of freshness of evening effect and of a 
northern evening sunlight. The golden 
color of the sails reflects the color of the 
setting sun. To see an upright scene in 
nature, such as looking up a mountain, we 
are always forced to make a much greater 
effort, physical at least, if not mental, to 
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grasp it, and you will find it so in paintings. 
Altogether it is an easy picture to enjoy, 
for as our eyes are set horizontally, they 
naturally find it less difficult to take in a 
scene in nature or a picture in which the 
effects and the formation are horizontal, 
and as the reds are horizontal and reflect 
their golden color, our enjoyment is en- 
hanced by the ease with which it reaches 
our intelligence. 

Madam La Marquise De Wentworth 

(American) — "La Foi" 

She was a pupil of Cabanal and has re- 
tained the accurate style of drawing and the 
elegance and refinement of her master. She 
composes her pictures with natural ease, but 
lacks freedom of touch and richness of 
color. There is great refinement in her 
combination of the different 
tones of white ; the white face, 
the white sheets, the white 
walls, the white in the sisters* 
robes. The haggard despair 
of pain, suffering and uncer- 
tainty have given way to the 
serene calm of faith. 

Martin, Henri (French) — 

"Serenite" 

Martin's thorough knowl- 
edge of drawing, his vigorous 
expression and his dreamy, 
perhaps mystic, imagination 
have made him a painter of 
symbols, set in realistic sur- 
roundings. He transposes the 
real into dreams. There is 
simplicity of modeling and of 
composition. His technical 
peculiarities of cross-hatching 
and comma-like touches aim 
only to give his figures super- 
natural grace. Brush marks, 
by the way, are the interpre- 
tation of the artist's temper- 
ament: it is through them 

' . r , . "LISEUSE" 

that he gives expression tO his By L. Balestrieri (Italian) 
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personal vision. These brush marks may 
be compared with the individual touch of 
the musician either on the piano or the 
violin. He makes his music loud, soft, 
dreamy, or poetic, as the artist accentuates 
with his touch. 

"Serenite" is human, emotional, simple. 
The general tone of the beautiful composi- 
tion is bathed in transparent atmosphere. 
The mind wanders leisurely in this sacred 
wood, where the evocation of the vividly 
beautiful feminine figures is deliciously in 
accord with the landscape. Among the sun- 
splashed trunks and under the play of bril- 
liant but tender light are groups of men and 
women, all symbols of serenity. It is a de- 
licious and original vision expressed with a 
charming delicacy. Each figure taken by it- 
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"RAYONS DU SOIR" 

£{y Charles Cottet (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



self is an inspiration. The features express 
ecstas]/ and serenity. 

"Maison au Soleil." This is another pic- 
ture at the Luxembourg by Martin, of 
which we are not fortunate enough to have 
a reproduction. The picture fairly sings 
with the beauty of its illumination. It is 
such pictures as these that have given him 
the sobriquet of "Fils du soleil" in his na- 
tive town, Toulouse. 
Menard, Rene (French) — "UAutomne" 

"Portrait d'homme." 

Menard comes from a long line of 
writers, painters and philosophers. This 
naturally has its influence upon his work. 
One always feels the presence of a thought. 
Nothing is left to chance; all is perfectly 
balanced. He gives the synthesis of an 
hour, of a country, of a state of sky. He 
has many of the qualities of the seventeenth 
century men. He rejuvenates the historical 



and classic landscape. He is enamored with 
dreams of the antique. 

In "UAutomne/' a part of which is re- 
produced in this number, he has shown the 
careful rhythms of Greek sculpture. These 
exquisite phantoms of antiquity are, by their 
nature, imaginative pictures, but he takes 
hundreds of nature notes which he com- 
bines at his leisure in the quiet of his studio. 

"Le Troup ean" (no reproduction) is less 
successful in color than many of his pic- 
tures. It is heavy, leaden. You look at it 
and fail to grasp it; it has no lif ting-up 
qualify. 

Puvis de Chavannes, Pierre - Cecile 
(French) — "Le paavre pecheur." 
In France an opportunity is given the 
artists to express their great conceptions on 
monumental decorations of buildings. We 
are beginning in America to be less disdain- 
ful of this form of art. : We have some very 
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•'PAY SAGE" 

By Henri Joseph Harpignies (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



notable work and although looked upon by 
most as a superfluity it is growing in popu- 
larity. 

In the Boston Library is a series of five 
panels that most of us know, by Puvis de 
Chavannes, the great French decorator of 
the end of the nineteenth century. He was 
chosen by France to decorate enormous 
spaces on the walls of the Pantheon, the 
Sorborme and several provincial museums, 
that of Amiens having some very fine exam- 
ples of his well-balanced, beautiful visions. 
They are often imperfect in details, without 
doubt, but approached in the spirit of a 
poet and seer of great visions. 

Puvis de Chavannes was conscious of the 
greatness of the tasks set before him; he 
studied the spaces, the room, the buildings, 



if they were already in existence ; if not, he 
had models of them before him; thus get- 
ting into rapport with the future surround- 
ings of his picture. Mural decoration of 
public buildings demands that the designs 
shall be decorative, satisfying to the eye and 
expressive of great moments in the physical 
life of a nation, the expression in beauty of 
a nation's life and history, and, more than 
this, an expression of its essential person- 
ality. 

For private houses the artist must think 
of us who will live in the society of his 
work; he ought to conceive a human work 
in harmony with our tastes, our dreams, our 
thoughts, a work whose subject attracts us, 
for after all wall decoration is not more 
than a covering for the surface to make it 
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"F ILEUSES ARABES" 
By G. Guillaumet (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



look agreeable. It ought to be secondary to 
the people in the house, not an obtrusive 
element. This is done by adapting the gen- 
eral tone of the decoration to the general 
tone of the place. 

In both public and private buildings the 
light is to be considered. It does not have 
the freshness and brilliancy of out of doors, 
so it is necessary to take into account this 
attenuated light and moderate the colors. 

Puvis de Chavannes introduced mytholo- 
gy as an essential element in most of his 
compositions. Humanity enshrined its earli- 
est dreams of heroism and beauty in mythol- 
ogy ; man's faith in the mysterious and the 
divine was first declared in the legends of 
mythology. Modern life is charming; con- 
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tempoiary life is full of push and novelty, 
of energy and change; but the human soul 
does not solely derive its nourishment from 
bare facts. It must have something more 
than these. It has need of the artist's per- 
sonal fancy, of his aspirations, dreams, 
visions and ideals. 

Puvis de Chavannes painted compara- 
tively few easel pictures. "Le pauvre 
pecheur" is probably one of the most cele- 
brated of his works in this class, although it 
is but little understood even today, and does 
leave a wonderful opening for funny re- 
marks. He meant to show idealism broken 
by life without result, while youth, in the 
midst cf sterile dunes, gathers the poor rare 
flowers of hope. The fisherman surely looks 
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his part. ' Could anything be more hopeless, 
more broken? Poor fellow, he and his boat 
have been buffeted by storms without even 
the good fortune of an abundant catch of 
fish. He hopelessly watches the net to see it 
move under the weight of the fish, for that 
would mean salvation, not for himself alone, 
but for his children. He is predestined to 
unhappiness ; he has nothing, this man ; one 
sees it. His companion has probably died 
just as forlornly as he has lived. He is 
alone, so despairing that he ceases to de- 
spair. Everything about him is forlorn; 



melancholy weighs upon him, envelops him. 
Nature herself adds to his woe. The land- 
scape is lugubrious. The sea, a dirty grey, 
spreads to the far horizon where it is lost 
in the same dirty grey. It is not a cheerful 
conception of the fate of ideals, if that is 
what Puvis de Chavannes meant to express, 
but it is a thoughtful composition with tran- 
quil lines, broad, simple touch, accurate, 
soft tones and firm drawing. Perhaps 
through this we may grasp something of his 
own character and temperament. 




"MARINE" 

By Felix Ziem (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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